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Congress of American Industry, 1941 


The advent of war imposes upon INFORMATION SERVICE, as upon all other publications, a necessity of 

scrutinizing its program to the end that the most important matters shall have precedence. An an- 

nouncement concerning publication plans will be made next week. This issue, in accord with prece- 

dent, is devoted to the Congress of American Industry held by the National Association of Manufac- 

turers December 3-5 in New York City. Excerpts have been selected from some of the major addresses 

in a way which, it is believed, reflects the mood of the Congress and the most significant elements 
of its program and of the platform adopted. 


H. W. Prentis, Jr., former president of the Association: 


“The love of liberty, we must ever remember, was not 
born in an automobile, lullabied with radio, nourished with 
quick-frozen foods, raised in central-heated houses, clothed 
in synthetic fabrics, entertained by movies or educated in 
palatial structures of granite and marble! It was born in a 
dungeon—in the fetters of tyranny. 

“The time-worn historical cycle has been: From fetters 
to faith; from faith to freedom; from freedom to folly; 
from folly to fear ; then from fear back to fetters once more. 
We in twentieth-century America are now about midway 
in the process. Let it not be written of us that having 
eyes, we saw not, and having ears, we heard not, the 
plainly written warnings of the past! 

“. . How about that over-zealous army colonel in 
Denver who declared a few weeks ago that the church of 
any minister who opposed our entrance into war was out 
of bounds so far as his men were concerned? An isolated 
case? Yes. But since when has any army officer acquired 
the right to tell any free American when, where or how 
he may worship God? Of itself, this incident amounts to 
little. As a symptom of the intoxicating effect of power 
on even a pigmy autocrat, it is charged with sinister 
significance for every American who cherishes his free- 
dom.” 


William P. Witherow, president, Blaw-Knox Company, 
elected at this meeting president of the Association: 

The title of the address was “Teamwork for Defense.” 
“Industry recognizes that ‘government as usual’ under a 
war economy is .. . impossible. Only the unthinking can 
find fault with stricter government controls required to 
accomplish this titanic defense task with the speed neces- 
sary to do the job on time.” Great strides have been made. 
The American shipyards will this year run 25 per cent 
beyond the production thought possible in May. We are 
more than 100 per cent beyond the industrial output at the 
middle of 1938 which itself was about equal to the level 
of the first World War. “Few people realize that industry 
already has finished and delivered a dollar volume of de- 


fense goods greater than the government specified as 
necessary for the defense of the country as late as March 
10 of this year—eight months after it started to plan for 
defense.” 

The tremendous progress achieved in technology is 
illustrated by the processes for rifling machine guns in 
1/30 the time formerly required, boring plane propellers 
in 20 minutes instead of eight hours, and “reducing one 
phase of gun making from 48 hours to one minute.” 


Floyd B. Odlum, president, Atlas Corporation, director of the 

Contract Distribution Division of OPM: 

Mr. Odlum’s task has been to secure to small business 
its share in defense production not only as a matter of 
fairness but in order to prevent serious unemployment due 
to the concentration of defense work in larger plants. 
“We have put veritable catalogues of needed defense 
equipment and parts on wheels and sent them over the 
country in three special trains so that the men of little 
industry, whose accumuiated skills turned out refrigera- 
tors, vacuum cleaners, stoves and baby buggies, can see 
the pieces that go to make tanks, guns and planes and 
decide for themselves what they can do to defend America. 

“Results? All industry knows about the results. These 
traveling ‘market place’ exhibits have clarified the status 
of thousands of manufacturers. Some know now that they 
are destined for defense work; others that they are not 
adapted to it and must look to civilian needs to keep their 
plants busy. . . . At Providence, R. I., the Navy reported 
finding 4,000 to 6,000 jewelry workers whose jobs might 
be saved by employment on heavy needles and aircraft 
tie rods.” 

The great industrial establishments cannot do the job 
alone. “We cannot win this defense with a land full of 
the corpses of little industry.” 

Mr. Odlum believes that America “has plant and labor 
to produce all our defense goods presently projected for 
the period and nearly fifty billion dollars worth of civilian 
goods.” That is to say, civilian production should account 
for half of our total productive capacity in 1942. 
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Seventy per cent of the manufacturing establishments 
in this country employ 20 people or less. These small 
plants number 133,300. “You big fellows,” said Mr. 
Odlum, “‘—don’t subcontract all of your headaches. You 
have experts to figure out the complicated jobs. Help 
your subcontractors. Organize to supervise their work. 
Keep the little plants rolling with the simpler tasks. And 
don’t farm out all your cats and dogs—the jobs that have 
no profit. Let your small partner get his share.” 


Leon Henderson, administrator, Office of Price Administra- 
tion: 

Mr. Henderson discussed frankly the controversial is- 
sues involved in pending price control legislation. During 
the last war prices were “fixed on the bulk line system.” 
They were “geared to the inefficient producer, which 
meant enormous profits to the efficient or low-cost pro- 
ducer, profits which inevitably stimulated demands for 
spiralling wage increases, and added to the difficulties of 
price control.” The only possible alternative to this is 
“purchase by the government of the needed high-cost pro- 
duction at prices above the market, and the sale of such 
production at the market price.’ England has been 
buying in this way an entire supply of some imported 
items and selling them at a loss. England has set aside 
one billion dollars this year to subsidize consumption and 
prevent inflation. Canada has done similarly. Our gov- 
ernment lacks power now to buy and sell imported mate- 
rials on an adequate scale. The bill which the House has 
passed does not correct this difficulty. 

Then there is the problem of licensing which the House 
bill does not provide for. “Without licensing, I believe 
that price control is virtually impossible where the number 
of sellers is large, where there are few sellers, price ceilings 
can be enforced by injunctions and penalties, but where 
there are many sellers, as in retailing, for example, it is 
impossible to determine who is subject to control, much 
less enforce price ceilings without license.” The plain 
fact is that opposition to licensing is “opposition to price 
control.” Dr. Harry Garfield exercised licensing power 
in the Fuel Administration as did Herbert Hoover in the 
Food Administration. 


Walter D. Fuller, president, Curtis Publishing Company, re- 

tiring president of the N. A. M.: 

In an effort to characterize the freedom for which 
democracy stands, Mr. Fuller said: 

“It’s our right to ‘speak our mind,’ and ‘get it off our 
chest’ without restraint. . . . Fearlessly to criticize king 
and clown alike. 

“It’s reading what we want, in a press that prints with- 
out censorship. It means seeing what we like to see. It 
means hearing or not hearing that which interests us 
without compulsion. We don’t lose our head in this 
country for listening to the wrong radio station. 

“It’s going to church—any church—or not going to 
church, as our choice may be. It means getting our 
religion from ministers of God and not from ministers of 
government. 

“No one comes between us and our God and no one 
comes between us and the ballot box. We vote for ‘our 
candidate’ and damn him if he doesn’t deliver. 

“Liberty means working for whom we want, on the 
terms we want. It means spending or saving as we like. 
It means putting savings into a little business, and seeing 
it grow, and running that business as we want. 

“It means respect for, but not fear of, government.” 

Industry has been doing a great job and “has not 


profiteered.” Some shipbuilding companies returned ten 
millions in profits to the government when their costs 
proved lower than estimated. Private enterprise “has 
become the hope of the whole world.” 

“The President could serve the cause of unity by an- 
nouncing that any arbitrary controls, imposed in the name 
of defense, will cease with the emergency. The adminis- 
tration could thus make clear its desire to preserve indi- 
vidual freedom and the private enterprise system.” 


Charles E. Wilson, president, General Electric Company: 


Mr. Wilson announced that he was not representing any 
committee but was speaking his own mind. He proceeded 
to do so. Concerning the immediate prospect, he found it 
difficult to believe that the war would last as long as many 
predict. In any case, after the war there should be en- 
larged opportunity and “an era of prosperity beyond 
anything we have ever dreamed.” When the national 
income is “reaching toward eight billion dollars a month 
and employment has passed 55 million, there will be no 
question of purchasing power—even though taxes remain 
for some time at the high level proposed for 1942.” Living 
standards can be raised: the experience of the 1930's can 
be avoided and the stupid toleration of poverty should 
cease. “No purely man-made system is so sacred as to be 
blindly held unchanging in the face of wholly unnecessary 
want.” Business should not exhaust its energies in blam- 
ing government. “We know that the persons who repre- 
sent us in legislative halls like to legislate, if they think it 
will please a considerable body of voters. And we know 
that administrative officers are inclined to become ambi- 
tious for power—whether or not beyond their capacity to 
use it wisely—and to seek remedies for misuse of power 
in more power. They are all human—even as you and I.” 
But business must not overlook the fact that in general 
government “steps in where voluntary agencies have 
failed—or seem to have failed—where they have been una- 
ble or unwilling to get together to meet some social or eco- 
nomic need, or where power exercised by private groups 
has been abused, or where conflict of interests has called 
for intervention.” If “public-spirited and fully-supported 
leaders in finance, industry, commerce, and agriculture,” 
including both management and labor, do not develop new 
types of cooperation then “public decisions will be made 
and enforced by the government of the whole people for 
the whole people. If no ways of such cooperation can be 
found, we are hardly justified in resisting public action 
through government.” 

As to labor, Mr. Wilson urged that “we manufacturers 
avoid in our public deliverances regarding labor problems 
—or in speeches by any of us as individuals—the holier- 
than-thou attitude or the words that stir resentment and 
passion rather than promote mutual understanding. In- 
deed, we can work ourselves up into a white heat that 
makes us as intractable as some self-excited labor leaders 
by reflecting on our own virtues, by nursing our own 
grievances, and by seeking words adequate to express 
them. Neither labor nor management has any monopoly 
on virtue or vice. The record shows plenty of self-seeking 
with disregard of the general welfare in both groups... . 
i remember the parable of the pharisee and the pub- 

ican.” 


Thomas Roy Jones, president, American Type Founders, 
chairman, N. A. M. Committee on Employment Relations: 
Like Mr. Wilson, Mr. Jones had very frank things to 

say to the Congress. Focussing attention upon newspaper 

publicity which the Association received concerning gov- 
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ernment spending, he said, “Suppose that, instead of de- 
manding through the press that expenditures be cut, we, 
after a thorough scholarly and practical study of taxation, 
unemployment and relief, go to Secretary Morgenthau and 
say ... ‘Here is a study of your problem which we submit 
with all humility but the forecasts of the inevitable, if 
certain policies are pursued, are so startlingly serious as to 
warrant your deep consideration’.” 

it must be remembered that history is a record of 
continuous change. We try to live our lives in straight 
lines “tangent to the curve of change at the point where 
complacency in our lot and supreme confidence in our 
judgments and abilities automatically detach us from the 
curve described by events in the moving world.” In 
ordinary times the curve may depart from a straight line 
only by small degrees and people who resist change can 
avoid being seriously jolted. “but in some periods of his- 
tory the curve veers away from the tangent at a high rate 
of speed or, in other words, evolution gives way to revolu- 
tion and woe is he who allows his complacency or rebellion 
against change to detach himself from the curve of events 
in such a period.” It looks now as if the rate of change is 
going to be high and we must prepare for it. 

Abruptly Mr. Jones said: “Gentlemen, is Roosevelt 
President or isn’t he? Do we have a New Deal adminis- 
tration or don’t we? Do we have an ever growing number 
of bureaus which are exercising an ever growing control in 
our economy or don’t we? Are we fighting a war or aren't 
we? Do we have a Wagner Act or don’t we? If the 
answers to these questions are all ‘yes’ then let’s start our 
thinking from there and not from the year 1929 where a 
lot of our thinking is starting. For six years we have been 
demanding the repeal of the Wagner Act. | will refrain 
from comment on our success here. But suppose we could 
repeal it. Would we also at the same time and by the 
same act repeal the public attitude or sentiment which 
made the Wagner Act possible? 

“Here we are: a group of men whose every decision 
in the realms of our own businesses is based on the facts 
in the particular problem but when we get together to 
treat of problems affecting national politics or economy 
we treat a fact as though it had leprosy.” 


Murray Shields, economist, Irving Trust Company: 


Mr. Shields presented the Congress with some pertinent 
economic facts. For example this: that while we have 
only six per cent of the world’s area and six per cent of 
its total population we have 


23 per cent of the world’s wheat production 

54 per cent of the world’s corn production 

25 per cent of the world’s tobacco production 
49 per cent of the world’s cotton production 

30 per cent of the world’s coal and lignite production 
63 per cent of the world’s petroleum production 
29 per cent of the world’s water power 

37 per cent of the world’s pig iron production 
38 per cent of the world’s steel production 

32 per cent of the world’s copper production 
25 per cent of the world’s lead production 

31 per cent of the world’s zinc production 

18 per cent of the world’s cotton spindles 

29 per cent of the world’s rayon production 

40 per cent of the world’s railroad mileage 

30 per cent of the world’s highway mileage 

71 per cent of the world’s passenger cars 

54 per cent of the world’s trucks 

49 per cent of the world’s telephones. 
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Against an estimate of 7,800,000 individual income tax 
returns for 1940 we shall probably have 22,000,000 in 
1942. 

We are likely to have a period of depression and unem- 
ployment following the war, but it need not be long. New 
products and new processes will be coming along. ‘For 
example, we are sure to see great progress in the develop- 
ment of freight transportation by air, we shall put practical 
television in the home, we shall repower and re-equip our 
railroads, develop passenger flying into a real industry, 
and translate a technological revolution in home building 
into an unprecedented housing boom. We shall almost 
certainly develop plastics into a major branch of one of 
our greatest industries. We shall have wholly new types 
of metallic alloys which can be put to peacetime use when 
the war is over. We have new developments ahead of us 
in vitamins. In the postwar period we probably will be 
producing a wealth of new products on the farm for 
industrial use. . . .” 


Aifred P. Sloan, Jr., chairman, General Motors Corporation: 


Mr. Sloan directed his attention to industry’s post-war 
responsibilities. lt is important that industry “begin 
NOW to construct a foundation of confidence in the future 
of our system of free enterprise.” [Existing opinions with 
reference to the future of business are disquieting. “A 
recent canvas |a /‘ortune survey] covering a broad cross- 
section of American business management—a group that 
the nation must largely depend upon for its economic 
progress—reveals the fact that less than 10 per cent believe 
that our system of free enterprise will be restored very 
much along prewar lines in the postwar era even with 
modifications to take care of conditions then existing. 
Seventy-five per cent believe that the government is using 
the emergency to push still further its more radical social 
and economic objectives. Over 50 per cent stated their 
belief that government would take over many public serv- 
ices formerly under private management but still leave 
many opportunities for private enterprise. Now comes 
perhaps the most important verdict of all. More than 35 
per cent expect a semi-socialized form of society with 
little opportunity for the profit system to operate.” 

There is danger in the rising price level. “Our present 
policies contemplate an artificial stimulation of farm prices, 
ignore the factor of wages, attempt to control industrial 
prices. Economically, prices must eventually increase if 
cost factors like wages increase, or profits must ultimately 
be eliminated. Inflation has already started.” 

There is no reason for pessimism as to economic pos- 
sibilities. While no single industrial development is com- 
parable to the automobile, the radio or the motion picture 
which so greatly influenced the last postwar period, there 
will be “a relatively large aggregation of new methods, 
new materials and more efficient instruments of produc- 
tion.” To capitalize these factors requires “accelerating 
the development of new products, re-engineering existing 
products, making use of new materials and new methods,” 
and so forth, “thus improving quality and value, particu- 
larly having in mind the necessity of lower postwar 
prices.” 


Edwin G. Nourse, director, Institute of Economics, The 

Brookings Institution: 

“I sympathize with the businessman’s insistence that 
government declare itself as to its intentions relative to 
the future of private enterprise. But I submit that it will 
be easier for government to make such a commitment, 
harder to avoid making it, if there is a clear-cut declara- 
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tion of private enterprise’s intention of providing for the 
material needs of the nation. Thus far business has relied 
too fully on the negative principle ‘I vant to be left 
alone.” 

However, Mr. Nourse continued: “But the business- 
man is the last one who can afford to have steps taken to 
freeze any kind of economic status quo. ‘This is to deny 
the very conditions of flexibility, of selective change which 
add up to progress, which are the very heart and essence 
of economic enterprise. Property rights are something 
which must be defined and redefined in the light of chang- 
ing needs. The proper role and bargaining powers of 
labor, the processes of capital formation and control, and 
the adjudication of consumer interests are subtle living 
relationships which have to be perennially adjusted and 
readjusted in the course of active life, not embalmed or 
petrified in some fixed system of law and administrative 
routine. It was from just such rigidities that our fathers 
sought to escape through the door of free enterprise.” 


ernest T. Weir, chairman, National Steel Corporation: 


“Sacrifice comes from example, unity from confidence 
and understanding. Yet the Administration refuses to 
sacrifice one whit of politics, power, or reform. It tells 
industry to keep prices down, but, for political reasons, 
it does nothing to keep wages in line and increases the 
prices of farm products. ‘Lhe Administration asks the 
people to sacrifice a large part of their income in taxes 
and increased costs of living, while it wastes huge sums 
in both defense and non-defense spending.” 

“In every American war, there has been a clearly de- 
fined American objective. This time, we know we are 
fighting against Hitlerism. But what are we fighting for? 
The explanations thus far have produced confusion rather 
than understanding.” 

“And let us proclaim the profit motive as the keystone 
of private enterprise. The profit motive is four-square 
with human nature. There had better be profits during 
the next few years. By that 1 mean, government had better 
leave some surplus in the hands of business and individ- 
uals.” 


C. M. Chester, chairman, General Foods Corporation: 


“At what points does the opposition consider us most 
vulnerable? It is charged: 

“1, That private initiative is selfish and cannot be 
trusted to work for the public good ; 

“2. That competition encourages the exploitation of the 
weak. 

“Now these two charges must be met, if the institution 
of. private ownership is to be maintained. . . . 

“We must shift more from the abstract to the concrete 
in our future program. We must tie up the acts of the 
enemies of private enterprise with the philosophy of social- 
ism and dictatorship. We must hold up for all the public 
to see any legislation which leads alluringly to the social- 
istic state.” 

“We need not only to build soundly and tell our story 
honestly and persistently; we must also help to shape a 
democratic vision of tomorrow, with a sound and stable 
future. No group can hope to criticize a new future into 
being; it has to be . . « worked for patiently.” 

“Free enterprise has no vested right; it must prove 
itself to be the best for the people of America.” 

“This battle for free enterprise and America’s future is 
of first importance ;to all of us here in America—even 


more so than any. victory we might ever win on foreign 
battlefields.” 


P, J. Currier, president, Currier Lumber Company: 


It will be recalled that the Currier Company is the one 
which had its bid for building houses rejected because of 
a conflict between the A.F.L, and the C.1.O. Mr. Currier 
took as the subject of his address “We’re on the Govern- 
ment Blacklist.” “Our employes had stood up against the 
most vicious physical attacks and mental defilement— 
because they are Americans through and through, because 
they believe that Freedom Rings for the individual. There 
is a limit, however, to the courage of men, who have to 
fight against tremendous odds from high and low. They 
joined the C.I.O. They joined the C.1.0., because they 
felt that they would receive equal recognition and protec- 
tion from the government; because they felt that they 
would be able to work for defense; because they knew 
that, under the C.1.O. industrial union, they would be 
able to carry on the progress they had made in producing 
houses at lower cost, without bowing their energies before 
the throne of antiquated practices. . . . In other words, they 
were led to believe that they could exercise their sacred 
right to a free choice in joining a union and engage in 
defense work, as long as they judiciously chose the model 
in current style and favor.” Mr. Currier described labor 
practices similar to those which Thurman Arnold has so 
vigorously denounced. (See INFORMATION SERVICE, June 
7, 1941.) 


Charles R. Hook, president, American Rolling Mill Company: 


“T think it would be wrong to pass legislation which 
would prevent men from striking when, after careful and 
deliberate consideration, they are convinced that they 
have a real grievance. 

“But if all negotiation fails, and a strike is called, men 
do not want compulsory arbitration. Arbitration may be 
necessary. The National Association of Manufacturers 
favors the use of voluntary arbitration wherever it is 
impossible to reach amicable agreements by negotiation, 
mediation or conciliation. But compulsory arbitration 
results in settlements imposed by outsiders. 

“More important than this, however, is the fact that 
compulsory arbitration is a superficial approach to a deep- 
seated problem. It treats a disease after it develops. The 
sound solution is to Act upon the causes of strikes before 
they arise ; by prohibiting strikes contrary to public policy, 
but placing absolute prohibition only upon those contrary 
to public policy; and by requiring resort to peaceful 
methods and approval by secret ballot of a majority of 
the employes to be involved.” 


The N. A. M. and the War 


The war broke almost immediately after the session of 
the Congress of American Industry. On December 8 the 
retiring president of the Association, Walter D. Fuller, 
and the newly elected president, William P. Witherow, 
sent to President Roosevelt a telegram which read in part 
as follows: 

“Industry stands squarely behind the President and 
Congress in the fateful action taken today. . . . 

“Industry’s production to arm our fighting forces will 
be limited only by the human endurance of the men who 
man and manage its facilities. 

“We Americans have not always seen eye-to-eye among 
ourselves. But, as always, aggression from without fuses 
our family differences in unity of purpose. The enemies 
of our democratic way of life will find us one unbreakable 


phalanx in which class, creed and petty politics are forgot- 
ten.” 
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